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room enough was left him for originality of thought to be manifested in his deviations from his archetype ; and this originality is, in fact, such as to place him in the same rank, as to degree of merit, with the poet whom he imitated.
It appears, then, that, admirable as the picture is in the management of "Virgil, there are traits in it, notwithstanding, incapable of being transferred to the purposes of the sculptor. The notion, therefore, that a good poetic description must also furnish a good picture in the painter's sense, and that a poet has only so far succeeded in his delineation as an artist can follow him, admits of great limitation : a limitation, by the way, which might have been presumed, even in default of any positive examples, simply from a consideration of the wider compass of poetry, and the peculiar nature of its images; for these, being less essentially sensuous than in the other arts, can co-exist, without loss of their separate effects, in greater number and variety than the objects themselves, or their natural signs, can do within the narrow limits of space and time.
That poetry is the art of greatest comprehension ; that effects are within its power unattainable to painting; and that a poet may often have good reasons to prefer the non-picturesque to the picturesque : these are truths which seem to have been but little contemplated ; and, accordingly, upon the slightest differences detected between the ancient poets and artists, criticism has been confounded. The elder poets, for example, generally invest Bacchus with horns. Strange, then, says Spence, that horns are so rarely found on his statues. The horns of Bacchus, however, were no natural horns, like those of fawns and satyrs ; they were simply a frontal ornament, assumed or laid aside at pleasure. He could appear, therefore, unhorned, and did so when he chose to reveal himself in his virgin beauty. Now, it was precisely under that aspect that the artist wished to present him ; and hence his obligation to dismiss all adjuncts that might disturb that impression. Such an adjunct were the horns attached to the diadem. Such an adjunct was the diadem itself, which concealed the beautiful forehead, and on that account js found upon the statues as rarely as the horns, although not less frequently attributed by the poets to Bacchus as its